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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS BY STUDENTS 

There are readers of the Journal who will read no more than the title of 
this article. They teach poetry in their own classes, to be sure, and have 
their students faithfully figure out the scansion, but for the rest treat it 
exactly like prose. It is these teachers whose practice leads outsiders to 
wonder what point there is in teaching a language or a literature, anyway. 
For they acquiesce as a matter of course in the view that the teaching of 
language and literature is to be measured by the same standards, and has the 
same purpose, as the teaching of science and mathematics. 

But it is not with such teachers that the article is chiefly concerned, 
except to suggest that there is another view with reason on its side, and that 
the writing of metrical translations by students may be a fairly useful occu- 
pation. It should hardly be necessary to point out that there is a great 
difference between the possession of genius in an art, on the one hand, and 
training oneself in it sufficiently to acquire a first-hand interest in it and to 
appreciate its technique and methods, on the other. And yet the first objec- 
tion to metrical translations by students one would meet would be due to a 
confusion of these two very things. 

There is really no more reason to suppose that a class of students will get 
the notion that they are poets from translating into verse, than that they 
would get the notion that they are prose masters from translating into prose. 
The delusion that they are poets comes most easily to those who have not 
been taught to look upon their work critically, as they will inevitably be 
brought to do when their translations are read in class and compared with 
those of their fellows. And the danger is exceedingly small in these days 
anyhow. It lies almost entirely on the other side. For anyone who has 
tried it knows that it takes encouragement, rather than restraint, to keep a 
class near the golden mean in this matter. 

But, granted that it will do no harm, can it do any good to have students 
make translations in meter? Yes, and in several ways. First of all, it 
brings them to undertake a concentrated study of the ways in which the 
meaning of a poem or passage may be translated, such as no assignment of 
a prose translation is likely to secure. It leads them to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the grammar and dictionary, but better still, when this is done, it 
drives them back upon their own resources for final achievement. And if, as 
is generally done by those teachers who have metrical translations made, the 
student is told to pick out his own ode of Horace, let us say, he will engage in a 
kind of literary comparison and discrimination from his own, purely personal 
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point of view which will mean more to him than any amount of discoursing 
on the beauties of Horace by the teacher. 

From the nature of the case, a metrical translation can be made only at 
long intervals — possibly not much of tener than once or twice a term. Hence it 
represents to the student's mind a rounded whole, a completed piece of work, 
which is planned for, looked ahead to, and looked back to, and which is a very 
different thing from the work by the piece which he does, without much sense 
of responsibility or pride, every day. It helps to supply what is seriously 
lacking in our teaching of the classics — the feeling of independent achievement, 
which the student who does nothing but prepare assigned lessons of a certain 
length rarely experiences. The day when the metrical translations are read 
in class cannot help being something of an event; and if a number of the 
better ones are published in the college paper, as they should be, they will 
surround both student and subject with a new dignity, which may last through- 
out his generation. It is a disadvantage both to student and subject in these 
advertising days, to be compelled to admit that their work is all done out of 
sight. And here, at least, is something that can be seen, and handled, and 
talked about, by others as well as yourself. The staider brethren may shake 
their heads at this, no doubt, but the fact remains that the social element of 
any undertaking is a very important one to its success. 

Another way in which the same results can be accomplished is one which 
Professor Calland, of Beloit College, calls his "Evening with Horace." The 
annual class in Horace meets at the instructor's house, together with some 
members of the faculty and outside friends, and the performance consists 
of the rendering, in costume, of certain odes, either in Latin or in the student's 
own translation. Sometimes they are sung or chanted to the accompaniment 
of music. Ode iii. o, for instance, has been especially successful in a transla- 
tion made by Prof. Calland himself, to suit the music of a duet, the "Gipsy 
Countess." Such an evening cannot help impressing the class, and the other 
guests also, with the feeling that there is an artistic way of handling a subject 
like Latin. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of metrical translation by students is 
that it gives them of necessity a very personal interest in poetry itself. It 
breaks down the barriers of form which might otherwise keep them out, and 
makes them familiar with the details of its structure and its peculiar idiom, 
as nothing else can. What rhyme and rhythm mean is fully clear only to one 
who has been under the necessity of evolving them, who has gone through 
the whole process of selecting and rejecting, and who can at last survey the 
general effect and compare his work with the efforts of his companions. 

Metrical translation should also be a place, and it is a place, as will be 
shown by the specimens printed below, where the peculiar native individuality 
of the student is rather more likely to break through than in an ordinary piece 
of routine classwork, and this itself is something which it pays a wise teacher 
to work for with no ordinary zeal. 
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The specimens of translation given below have been selected from the 
work of four institutions — Beloit College, Doane College, the University of 
Idaho, and the Indiana State Normal School. The conditions under which 
the translations were made were not the same in all cases. One teacher gave 
the class a whole term for the translation and specified a certain minimum 
length — four stanzas. Another had the tra nslations made almost exclusively 
from the longer Odes. A third encou raged the choice of short poems, and asked 
for a complete translation of one of them every few days for about two weeks 
near the end of the term. In the selections printed, the longer poems are 
necessarily at a slight disadvantage, since they must be given in extract. 
But the general purpose will be served, nevertheless, which is to illustrate what 
may be accomplished and to give some of the different styles of translation by 
students. No one will criticize these pieces as high art, or even as faithful 
translations, but they will for all that be found interesting and suggestive by 
those who will take the trouble to read them. 

Most of the translations, as one might expect, are from Horace's Odes. 
We give first several of medium length which seem to have considerable merit 
as serious performances. 

ode in. 9 

"Whilst yet my love thy favor graced, 
And no preferred youth embraced 
Thy snowy neck, then I, who sing, 
More honored was than Persia's king." 

"Whilst thou another hadst not wooed, 
Nor Lydia after Chloe stood, 
I, through thy verses known to fame, 
Was honored more than Ilia's name." 

"Me now deft Chloe captivates, 
On lyre sweet melodies creates: 
For her I should not fear to die, 
If Fate would spare my dearest tie." 

"Me noble Calais in turn 
With torch of mutual love doth burn: 
For him I twice should die with joy, 
If Fate would spare my charming boy." 

"What if our former love revive! 
Would parted lovers' prospects thrive ? 
Wouldst thou, were Chloe bid depart, 
Regain the portal of my heart ? " 

"Though he is fairer than a star, 
And thou than cork less stable far, 
More wrathful than sea-billows high — 
With thee I choose to live and die!" 

— Baxter Mow 
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ode in. 13 

O fountain of Bandusia, 

Than crystal still more bright, 
Offerings I'll bring to thee 

With wine and flowers bedight. 

To thee I'll sacrifice a kid, 

A kid with budding horn, 
Foretokening both love and strife, 

At dawn tomorrow morn. 

But all in vain — this playful lamb 

Shall stain with crimson blood 
Thy cooling streams of waters bright, 

Thy sweet, refreshing flood. 

The baleful star Canicula 

Cannot come nigh thy rocks: 
In thee delightful coolness dwells 

To cheer the thirsty flocks. 

O fountain of Bandusia, 

Immortal shalt thou be; 
Thy rocks and oaks above thee, too, 

Because I sing of thee: 
Thy babbling waters e'er shall leap 

For all eternity. 

— Minnie Wallace 



He who is pure of life and free from sin 
Needs not the bow, nor Moorish javelin, 

Fuscus, nor the loaded quiver's kin 

Of poisoned arrows, 
Whether he goes o'er Syrtes' burning clay, 
Or through unfriendly Caucas' takes his way, 
Or where Hydaspes of the storied lay 

Washes the shores. 

Whilst in the Sabine wood, from care set free 

1 wandered far, and songs of Lalage 
I sang, a mighty wolf did flee 

From me unarmed. 
No such a beast did warlike Daunia rear 
In her broad oaken forest brown and sear, 
Nor such a one the land of Juba fear, 

Parched nurse of lions. 

Place me in torpid fields where not a tree 

By the warm summer breeze refreshed may be, 

Which weary clime the clouds do hold in fee 

And unkind Jupiter; 
Place me beneath the all too burning sun, 
Which homeless land mankind doth truly shun, 
Still shall I love my sweetly murmuring one, 

My laughing Lalage. 

— Jewell Bothwell 
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ODE I. II 

Seek not to learn what ends for thee and me 

The gods may store, 
Nor try the mystic symbols of the East, 

Showing no more. 

Tis wiser far to bear whatever comes, 

Years full or few; 
Years thick with life's rough storms, or seas 

Serene and blue. 

Be wise, drink wine, nor hope for length of days, 

Bitter but sweet; 
Drink deep, nor heed the hastening end of life, 

Sad, glad, and fleet. 

—J. F. Hall 

Of the following we give only the beginning, as the poems are too long to 
quote in full: 

ODE IV. 14 

O lord of lords, thou mightiest potentate 

Where'er on earth the sun doth penetrate, 

What love of sires or of Quirites old 

Can praise thy deeds with fitness, or unfold 

Thy glorious triumph over all our foes 

In verses that will live, or in immortal prose. 

— Bessie Bement 

ode in. 7 

Why weepest thou, Asterie, 

For Gyges, faithful youth, 
Who's still heart-whole in constancy, 
Who never has been false to thee, 

Why weep ? Now why, forsooth ? 

In early spring he'll be restored 

To thee by kindly aid 
Of vernal breeze; with bounteous hoard 
Of riches he will thee reward; 

Come, dry thy tears, fair maid. 

To Oricus far, far away, 

By southern winds so bold, 
Though all impatient at delay, 
He now is driv'n and forced to stay 

Till storms shall loose their hold. 

— Gladys M. Dodd 

ODE II. l8 



No fretted ceilings, gold-embossed, 
Resplendent shine in my abode; 

No marble pillars from the South 
Support their great Hymettian load. 
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I do not have the wealth of kings — 

For wealth like this I have no room; 
No high-born maidens weave for me 

Fine purple gowns on Spartan loom. 

— Arthur Richardson 

The next three are specimens of a lighter and more playful style : 

ode 1. 8 

Fair Lydia, by the gods, impart 
Why dost thou ply thine amorous art, 
And manly Sybaris seek the shade 
To languish like a love-sick maid, 
And shun the course where once he ran, 
Reckless of freckle, grime, and tan ? 
He dares no more the dashing raid, 
The boldest in the cavalcade; 
Nor cares a fiery steed to sit, 
And tame him with the jagged bit. 
His precious limbs he dreads to risk 
In Tiber's waves and currents brisk; 
The anointing oil, that soothing flood, 
He shuns as though 'twere viper's blood. 
His brawny arms, once black and blue, 
When ponderous shaft or quoit he threw, 
Or took the bat, or hurled the ball, 
Or gave a punt, or tried a fall, 
Or wore the gloves, or put a shot 
(Ah, he was Johnny-on-the-spot), 
Now, soft and smooth, do gently twine 
Around his dainty Columbine. 
Why is he now like Thetis' boy, 
To dodge the fate of fated Troy, 
Close hid (for so the legend quotes) 
Concealed among the petticoats ? 

— Marian Sammis 



ode 1. 27 

The wine was made for joyous feasts, 

But do be moderate, boys; 
Don't quarrel and fight like Thracian beasts, 

And don't make such a noise. 

Some sour Falernian I, as well, 
Must drink ? I will, by thunder! 

But let Megilla's brother tell 
Whose charms he's sighing under. 

Come now, own up, don't be afraid; 

You have no cause for shame. 
You'd never love a base-born maid, 

But some blue-blooded dame. 
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Now out with it! Well then, confess 
It to my faithful ear — 

O wretched boy, an awful mess 
You're into now, I fear. 



Some kind god to your rescue come! 

You can't get out without it. 
Thessalian charms might help you some, 

Or Pegasus, but I doubt it. 

— Howard W. Byrn 



ode n. 4 

Friend Xanthias, don't hide, 

For the sake of your pride, 
Your love for the pretty slave-girl; 

Her complexion so white, 

Her blue eyes so bright, 
Would put any man's heart in a whirl. 

The heart of Ajax was shaken 

By a slave-girl he'd taken; 
And Achilles was smitten that way; 

Agamemnon's heart throbbed 

For the maiden he'd robbed 
And placed in his triumph so gay, 

When Phrygian bands 

Succumbed on all hands 
Before the great conqueror's might. 

After Hector, the brave, 

Struggled vainly to save 
His fatherland fading from sight. 

You can't always tell, 

Her folks may be swell 
And your humble station exalt; 

She has ancestry royal: 

If the gods are disloyal, 
It surely is not her own fault. 

The maid dear to you, 

So loyal and true, 
So averse to all money and greed, 

Was surely not born 

Of a mother you'd scorn, 
Whose history you'd better not read. 

Don't worry, old scout, 

I won't cut you out; 
It's only her charms I'm discussing: 

An old bachelor 

Of forty or more 
Is really too old to go "fussing." 

— Katherine Merriman 



